CONVERSATIONS  OF  NAPOLEON
should have crushed what remained of Kutusow's army, marched on Malo -Jaroslavetz, Toula, and Kaluga, proposing to the Russians to retire without destroying anything."
He constantly repeats that his marriage with Marie Louise was the cause of the war with Russia, for it made him feel sure of the support of Austria. Prussia, too, was, as usual, he says, pining for aggrandizement, and so he reckoned with confidence on these two powers, though he had no other allies. But "I was in too great a hurry. I should have remained a year on the Niemen and in Prussia, and then devoured Prussia/' It is strange, indeed, to observe how heartily, as if by a foreboding, he hates Prussia. He bitterly regrets that at Tilsit he did not dispose of the King and proclaim that the house of Hohenzollern had ceased to reign. He is confident that Alexander would not have opposed such a course, provided Napoleon did not himself annex the kingdom. A petty Hohenzollern prince on his staff had, he tells us, asked for the Prussian throne, and Napoleon would have been disposed to give it him had he been descended from the great Frederick (who, by-the-bye, was childless). But his family was a branch which had separated three centuries ago from the royal stock. And then, says the Emperor, with less verisimilitude, I was overpersuaded by the King of Prussia.
He made, he admits, a fatal mistake in not sending Ferdinand back to Spain after the Russian campaign, for that would have restored to him one hundred and eighty thousand good soldiers. The Spanish blunder began, he confesses, from his having said to himself, on watching the quarrels of the
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